MARLBOROUGH
extent, to judge the work by standards different from those
which now prevail. Nor shall we try to prove too much.
Our task is to repel erroneous or exaggerated criticism, to
separate censure from cant, to strip prejudice of its malig-
nancy, and to unmask imposture. And to do this with the
recognition that when all is said and done, no complete justi-
fication will be found.
In judging the character of Marlborough the question
arises whether his actions were dictated by undue self-interest.
Reasonable care for a man's own interest is neither a public
nor a private vice. It is affectation to pretend that statesmen
and soldiers who have gained fame in history have been
indifferent to their own advancement, incapable of resenting
injuries, or guided in their public action only by altruism.
It is when self-interest assumes a slavish or ferocious form, or
when it outweighs all other interests in a man's soul, that the
censures of history are rightly applied. That Marlborough,
like most Englishmen, together with all the Revolution
statesmen, should become estranged from the new Govern-
ment ; that he should quarrel personally with King William;
that he should seek to safeguard himself in the increasingly
probable event of a Jacobite restoration, are not in themselves,
and under the conditions of the period, wrongful or odious
behaviour. The test is whether he was false in intention or
in fact to the cause of Protestantism and constitutional free-
dom, and above all whether the safety of England or the lives
of her soldiers and sailors were jeopardized by his actions;
and it is to these aspects that the attention of the reader will
be directed.
In those days confidential communications between the
chief actors on opposite sides across the frontiers of hostile
states and the lines of warring armies were frequent. A
polished veneer of courtesy and ceremony prevailed among
the nobility, even in the field. Elaborate codes, apparently
observed with effective good faith, regulated the exchange of
prisoners and of hostages. Passes were issued to privileged
individuals to traverse enemy territory. Trumpets came and
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